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Noble SIR, 

W HEN I had the Happineſs to ſee you at 
B and to enter my ſelf in the number of 

your Servants, I conceived you Triumphant, 
though you told me you were an Exile: I knew 
you Innocent, though you cried guilty. I had ſcarce 
departed out of B But our Reverend Arch- 
deacon P— (I know not whether to Comfort me, 
or undeceive me) did ſend me a Letter fraught 
with clear Demonſtrations of your Innocence. If 
I had not Cauſe ſo much to Grieve for your Noble- 
neſs, I ſhould Grieve for him: Let him ſend his 
Apologies to thoſe that never ſaw you; your very 
Countenance is a mare convincing Argument to 
me (than any other) of your Innocence. He 
2 that hath Eyes which can penetrate beyond the 
'Y | _— outſide 
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outſide, may (by Diſcourſing with a Man) find 
that Speech of the Wiſeman true; * 4 Man is 
nam by the Eye, eng the Face. diſcovers Wiſdom; 
not that we cal Read in that Tablet what a Man 
ſhall be, but what he is: Man is an harmonious 
Organ ; the Heart turesand plays it, every part 
and particle in it (though- never ſo little) yeilds 
a diſtinct Sound, and varies the Effect according 
to,the vary F Aﬀtectians z, ſe all the parts 
are ſuſtained he Spirits, and all the Spirits 
ace the Iſſue of the Heart; as this is Affected 
with Joy, Sorrow, Love, Hatred, or Fear, ſo 
it doth ſtrike a different Note or Sound by the 
Tongue. When the Heaft toucheth one String 
and the Tongue Sings another, the Speech, an 
the Counte::aiice do not make Conlort ; and he 
that caanot perceive this Solæciſm, and obſerve 
this Diſſonancy, mult accuſe his Senſes of ſo much 
Weakneſs, and fly to that unſavory (though much 
ſeaſoned) Maxim, written for Blind Men ouly : 
Trat it's neceſſary to Eat a buſhel of Salt with 4 
Alan, before you can well underſtand him. 

Your *Lordſhip*muſt ſubſcribe to my Opinion 
herein; For having ſeen many Provinces in the 
World, been made known to Kings and Princes; 
and hauiug converſed with ſo many Cavaliers of 
Honour; It will be no {mall Comfort unto you to 
have left ſo little nee of Juſtify ing you by other 
Mens writings. that your very + Viſage hath al- 
ready Excuſed and acquitted you among all that 
ha ve ſeen you.” 1 3 
I have taken indeed, my Pen in Hand with an 
Intent to ſolace you with a few Lines, which Diſ- 


covers rather my Affection then your neceſſity : 


. To 


* Vultus Animi Janua' oo Talula, © 
t Diminatur maxhne Vulius, hoc amanis, hoc odimus, he 
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To write Letters Confolatory unto you, were to 

o to Cure a Man in perfect Health; though it 
is True that Healthtul Men ſometimes have 
need of Phyſick, though not to reſtore, yet to pre- 
ſerve Health; yet I do not write to Solace you, 
but my Self; your mind hath no need of Cordials, 
but my Heart hath ; I that had a Breaſt of Proof 
and could bear my own Diſaſters without Pertur- 
bation, do find my Heart moſt relenting and ten- 
der towards Yours. A Stoical Indolency doth. 
not well conſiſt with Frieridſhip; a Friend that 
undertakes to Comfort, is not like a Phyſician 


that undertakes a Cure; a Phyſician catnot Heal 


others, except he be in health Himſelf; but a 
1 Friend is fo. much the fitter to Adminiſter Phy- 


ſick (if l may ſo ſpeak) by how much the more 
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Affected and Diſeaſed he is himſelf. 
ls am ſenſible of your Lordſhips Imocency, and 
Baniſhment; I cannot entertain auy Joy, ex- 
cept I ſhew my ſelf Impious; and I cannot be ſor- 
ry, except | thould with you Culpable: I am 
SGrieved for that you are Innocent; but Iam 
| ſorry for that you are Baniſhed; and now ſince 
you are Baniſhed J am glad you are Innocent. 
There be ſome of ſuch weak minds that bear 
their Troubles with the more Impatience, when 
they know themſelves to be Innocent of the Crime 
that is laid to their Charge; Whereas indeed 
they might bear them the better, becauſe they 
know themſelves ſuch. 

Vertue is not reſtrain'd or confin'd, it hath a 
Place or Theatre to ſhew it Self in all Fortunes; 
a Man that is Condemned, if he be Iinocent, and 
doth not vex, he doth Exerciſe the Vertue of 
Patience ; if he be Guilty, and doth acknowledge 
himſelf ſo,he doth Co-operate with that of Juſtice. 
3 When a Subject complains of ſome unreaſon.. 
able Preſſures and Moleſtations, he is unjuſt be- 
Auſe be would be ſo; But when he complains 


of 


(6) 


of deterved Puniſhment, he is not only unjuſt © 
becauſe he is fo, but becauſe he Grieves; and be- 
cauſe he Grieves that others are not fo. To com- 
plain of Suiterings is either to compla-n of an 
occaſion given to Merit thereby; or at leaſt MW; 
to complain of a Puniſhmeat inflicted for having 
Demerited. To Grieve for the one is Weakneſs, 
and not Grieve for the other is Perverſeneſs: ſuch : 
a one hath Cauſe to complain, not of Fortune, 
but of himſelf; not for what he Suffers, but for 
what he hath Committed. There's no Evil in the | 
World, but what is [Committed ; that which is 
inflicted rather ſeems evil than is ſo, becauſe it 

comes to pals by the Will of God, which is always 
Good, and either permits it, or is the Author of 7 
It, | | 


Whereas Men ſhould ſtoop to Fortune, they 
revile it. If there were not ſome Caule to bear 
with their Ignorance, there would be juſt Cauſe 
to Chaſtiſe their Raſhacls: For we call that 
| Fortune, which happens, we know not how, or 

why, or elſe quite beyond our Expectation; 
whereſore to complaia of Fortune, and not to 
blame our own Ignorance, is to complain of the 
Divine Providence: Such Things as happen unto 
us, and not by us, we ſhould rather adore than 
cenſure; 'hecaule there God's Wiſdom hath a 
greater ſtroak and {hare, where ours hath the leſ- 
fer, “ A Man ſhould take care to deſerve that 
1 which is Good, though not to obtain what he de- 
ſerves; and yet he hath in etfett obtain'd it,when he 
hath deſerved it. For thegreateſt good that we can 
3 have, is to deſerve that greateſt good that we can 
| enjoy; he that Studies to Merit, that he may en- 
joy ſome Good, makes Merit hecome Intereſt, 
F and cannot arrive at Good which is purely ſo; 
becauſe he hath Adulterated and _— a N 
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EI quidem vera felicitas felicit ate dignum videri. © Plin. 
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4 Good, when he hath Tainted the Merit. For- 


tune hath no ſhare in Meriting, it hath in obtain- 
-- i ing; and he that hath obtained, is now ſecure 
T [together, becauſe he is not altogether in the 
0 ondition of Merit. It is a High-way Say ing, 


That we are Architects of our own Fortune: He 
S that ſaid ſo, ſaid not Well: He that builds For- 
Fi tune, doth Demoliſh it; It cannot be Framed 
but with the Tools of Vertue, and ſo it becomes 
a Statue of Vertue, which was carved for the Sta- 
ue of Fortune: Yet it is true, That tho' we be 
ot Authors of its Entity, yet we are of its Qua- 
lity; it is never that which we make, yet it is al- 


- ways ſuch as we make it; it doth not conſiſt with 
„ Merit, if it be a ſorry one: Merit doth deftroy 


it where it finds it; but where Fortune finds Me- 
rit, the doth increaſe it: If ſhe be good, with 
. Moderation; if bad, with Patience; ſhe would 
ſtand and ſtay with your Noble Lordſhip,and there- 
fore returns to you in your Diſaſters, that ſhe 
may improve that Merit, which in your Felicity 
« the did impair. 
An adverſe Fortune is rather to be wiſhed (in 
ys Way Opinion) tho we deſerve a proſperous one; 


nin this vaſt Ocean Men are oftner Sh'pwcackt in 
the Haven of Tranquility, than amidſt the Bil- 
1 Jowes of Diſaſters: Miſeries do humble us, and 
— therefore we hold under them, but Proſperity 
+ Sells us with Pride, and therefore it ſpoils us. 
If every Man hath his Fortune, and every For- 
tune its Wheel, how can we complain that cur 
© Wheel deſcends? Since one part of the Wheel 
'? doth not deſcend ſo much one way, but it aſcends 
2 another way: Thoſe Men only complain of 
- Fortune, who have their Souls ſo rackt to their 
> \Wodies, that when one falls and precipitates, the 
e other 
e 
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T Faber off Unnsquizgue Fortuna Sue. J Cicero 
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other doth ſo too: But thoſe who poſſeſs ou part 
of the Wheel with their Souls, and auother with 
their Bodies, do with always the adverſe or con- 
trary part of the Wheel; and if they have it not, 
they make it ſo; becauſe one part mounts uato# 
Heaven, when the other hurries down to Hell. 
A wiſe Man bears his Head above the Clouds: 
Tempeſts cannot reach him, he is not ſhaken with 
Winds, nor battered with Thunder : Princes and 4 
States may be Lords of our Bodies, but cannot of 
our Souls; or if they be of any Souls, it is of 
ſuch Souls as were before made by their Owners 
Slaves of their Bodies. He that is immerſt (both 
Soul and Body) in this Punctilio, or narrow Point, * 
ſuch as the Globe of the Earth is, doth live al- 
ways in the Center of this Point, both Soul and 
Body : When he doth by his better part raiſe 
Himſelf to higher Speculations, He lives Hap-\7 
Pily with the Body, wherever his Mind enjoys 
any Felicity. If all the Circumference of the 
Earth be but a * Point of the Univerſe, if all 
Times that were, or ſhall be, are compriſed un- 
der one inſtant of Eternity: What thing is Man, 
who is but one Point of that Circumference 
and what is his Life but one Moment of that E- 
ternity ? Shall then your Lordſhip complai 
that you are Secluded your Country which is at 
beſt but a little Point of a little Point? and 
that you are Secluded for a long Day? which 
is but a ſhort inſtant of that Time which cannot 
well be termed an Inſtant? Your Lordſhip tis 
true is ſent out of your Country, but then, a. 
the ſame Time, it may be look'd upon as 
Reward rather than a Baniſhment :- Malefac- 3 
tors are uſed to be Baniſhedz, fo that Ba 
"Op of 


aiſynitis. I Seneca. 


| (9) | 
niſhment muſt looſe its Name where it finds In- 
nocence. A Man is Born with an Obligation to 
ſerve his Country, He is Born a Slave; and the 
more Slave, by how much his Country is the 
more Free: But to Manumile a Slave is a Reward 
not a Puniſhment, it doth teſtifie how well he 
hath merited by his Service, when it makes him 
a Freeman. Time was, that in Republiques 
T Baniſhment hath been ina manner their chiefeſt 
Guerdon ; it was often beſtowed upon the beſt de- 
ſerving; it the Citizens be Slaves,the Republiques 
could free any one of them from their Slavery, 
but they muſt Fall themſelves into it. But when 
they found a Subject of great Worth, being a- 
ſhamed to ſee him a Slave, and not willing to 
make him a Servant, they Caſhired him, being 
content to ſee him a Freeman, though not to 
make him a Mafter. * He that ſaid that he 
would be either an Exile out of his Country, or 
a Conſul in it, did believe perhaps that a Perſon 
of Worth, could not contain himſelf ina Repub- 
lique, if he did not obtain to be a Conſul in it, 
or did not Baniſh himſelf out of it. You have 
taken Pains (NoBLE Six) a long Time, that o- 
thers might take their Reſt ; and you could not 
betake your ſelf to your Reſt, without loſing all 
the Glory that, you have acquired by Motion. He 
that hath performed brave Exploits, and then re- 
treats Voluntarily, ſeems to have performed them 
out of Heat and Fury, not Love, to ſerve his 
a own 


" t Rutilius and Camillus, Two Roman Worthies, African Sci. 
pio the Protector of Rome and Terror of Carthage, Cicero and 
Seneca, Two Roman Gown-Men Baniſbed. Miltiades, Phocion, 
Themiftocles, and Ariftides, by the Athenians Baniſhel, 

- * Julius Cæſar. Cæſar Borgia his Motto was Aut Ceſar 
aut Nihil. Pompey cou/d bear no Peer, Alexander 40%. Ast ua- 
(8 bart infelices anguſto limite mundi. © Juv. Sat, 10. 
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own Ambition, not his Country. It is not the 
part of a valiant Man to take Pains, that he may 
take Reſt, as it is not the part of a Stout Man to 
Fight that he may Live: Even plehean Spirits 
will raſhly hazard their Lives that they may not 

Joſe them. | 
To beſtow upon thy Country the Prime of thy 
Youth, and to deny it the Fruit of thy Age, is to 
Sacrifice the Arms and deny the Brains: Thoſe 
that are weak of Body ate exempted from the 
Wars, and they that are weak of Underſtanding 
from the Senate: The danger of thortning of Life 
by cumbring Old Age with Buſineſs will not ſerve 
for an Excuſe, no more than the danger of Blows 
will excuſe a Soldier from Fighting : He that 
when Young did expoſe himſelf to danger by 
ſerving his Country by his Arms, why ſhould not 
he when Old Expoſe him ſelf to the like danger 
by the Service and Labour of his Brains ? Where- 
fore Baniſhment (NoBLE Sin) is a great Reward 
beſtowed on you: Quietneſs which is ever deſired 
by all, when it is the period of glorious Motions 
or Actions, and is not always Laudahle, when it is 
Voluntary, cannot be reprehended in you, when 
it is become Neceſſary. It is a great Felicity no 
doubt to be now at leaſure to recount with your 
ſelfthe Honourable Memorials of former Exploits, 
the Applauſe you have received, and the Hon- 
ours you have deſerved: This is like God's own 
Joy + to rejoyce within ones Self, and of Him- 
ſelf: High and Noble Actions that have been 
perform'd, are Daiuties kept in Store, and Compa- 
nions prepared to ſolace and ſweeten old Age, 
and make Retiredneſs a Bleſſing. But what do I 
talk of Baniſhment out of ones Country ? It is 
True 


+ Cen cientia Vitd bene ae, multorumque tenefaftorum recorda« 
tio jucundiſſimu eſt, 4 Cicero. 
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True, that your Lordſhip is exiled, but not from 
your Country: I muſt not contract the Bounds 
of that ; It hath not ſo ſmall a Circumference : E- 
very Place pretends to be your Country.and every 
Country is Ambitious to be that Place; but it 
was the Country that you were Born m, you may 
ſay ; if that Place be your Country where you 
| were Born, it is but a ſmall Plot of Ground; if 
it be a City where this Plot of Ground is, why 
not rather the * World which contains this City? 
Fou will ſay again, that its your Country, be- 
cauſe your Anceſtors have there Dwelt: If your 
Anceſtors either had not been Baniſhed, or had 
not Baniſhed themſelves from their firſt Habitati on 
v here they were Born, that had not now been your 
Country; wherefore Baniſhment doth not make 


. 


ehe eee 
.* 


r you looſe your Country, but gain it rather : It 1s 
at your Courtry you wilt ſay, becauſe there lies 
d your Eſtate and your Goods; alas! thoſe you 
4 mean are not your Goods; vou have found them, 


Sand you muſt again leave them; the Goods of 2 
8 Man are his Underſtanding, yea his Country 58 
n Hihis Underſtanding. 

0 „That Man is not Baniſhed, who being ex- 
r _ cludedoneCity, can live in any other Climate 
„ of the habitable World: But he that cannot live 
— in any other Portion of the World, but in the 


g Circle of ſuch a City; to expel the other out of 
— ſuch a City, is not Baniſhment, but Enfranchiſe- 
n ment. | | : 


B 2 But 
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* Civitats naſtræ terminos cum ſole metimur. J Sengca. 
A Man's true Wealth is always imbarqued in the fame 
bottom with himſelf. Que extra animum ſunt, neque bonts neque 
= Mzilis ennumeranda. J Tacitus. : 
Exilium illis terrible, quibus quaſi circumſcriptus eſt habit an- 
di locus, non iis qui omnein terrarum orbem unam Vrbem eſſe du 
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But how many Men doth an Ambition of Great- 
neſs, and a Deſire of Lucre detain there as Ex- 
iles, who never Complain, and yet live in a har- 
der Condition than the other ? 

- You live under a good Common-Wealth, to 
which, by Nature, you ought, and by Choice 
you do render Obedience; but thoſe Men do live 
under two Tyrant, Avarice and Ambition, which 
by Nature they ought to Command, and not to 
Obey. | 

Your Lordſhip is tranſplanted from the Coun- 
try of your Fathers into your Mother Country; 
for how can you be any other than the Son of this 
City, if this City be the Mother of Studies and 
Arts ?Surely.you are her San, and a pregnant one 
too, the many Births and Conceptions of your 
Brain do approve you ſo; + Send forth thoſe 
that are not yet publiſhed, bring them I pray not 
to the Light, but to be a Light to the Learned 


World, let them come abroad both to Solace your 


ſelf aud others. Though wiſe Men reſide among 
the Vulgar inthis Elementary. World, yet they 
have another within them full of various Images 
and noble Ideas, ſpringing from rhe purer Spirits 
of the Heart, = inhabited by the nobleſt Parts 
of the Intellect. 1 

It were a great Unhappineſs and Di ſparagement 
to Mankind, if thoſe Men ſhould dwell in the 
fame Common: wealth, that have not the ſame 
Brains.Ignorance is a Veil that hinders us to know 
this Truth ; He that ſhould have the Happineſs 
to remove this Veil, but for a Moment, would be 


aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſtrange Metamorphoſes, He would 


ſee a new Heaven, and a new World; but ſince 
Ignorance is diſpelled but by Degrees,that which 


is clear in it ſelf, doth not preſently appear ſo 
clear 


+ Qvieyuid jucundins eft SeneHute Stipata Studiis Jeventatic? 
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clear; From this Country, your Lordſhip'can ne- 
Fer be Baniſhed, in this you can endure no 
Trouble. | ] 
The Philaſopher hath left it Recorded, that 
Stones do not make a City, but Bones, not Walls, 
but Men: Poweey could ſay, that Rome went 
along with him, when the better part of the 
Citizens went. Your Lordſhip hath carried away 
a great part of your Country with you, when 
vou carried away your Self; I may ſay, you 
carried away all of it, not all the Walls, but all the 
„ Hearts therein; who can ſay that he is an Exile, 
that is fo great a part of the Admirable Frame 
and Building of his own Country? You are not 
2 _+*gone to Baniſhment, but have left your Country 
in Baniſhment, becauſe all thole remain Exiles 
that have made you one. It cannot be believed 
that Cxs ax did chaſe Pamper from Rome, but 
| rather that Poweey did chaſe C#sar out of it, 
7 
. 
L 
$ 
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it he carried with him the City, when he was 
Exiled. 
Ihe Inhabitants of ſeven Czleſtial Spheres, 
= which convey their Influence by Motion and Light 
into this lower World; which in the Number 
of the Second Cauſes are t 
dhe next to the Firſt, are never fixt in their own 
* Country, but are Erratick and Itinerant; they have 
their proper Houſes it is true, but where they 
a have their Houſe, they have not their Habitati- 
| on; only Marcury/the God of Wiſdom hath 
his Houſe, his Exaltation and his Triumph in 
one and the ſame Sign; nevertheleſs he hath his 
greater Force and Efficacy in his unfortunate 
Houſe than his own: To ſhew that Wiſdom 
doth diſplay her Vertues and Power moſt, when 
e 18 moſt Unfortunate. 
Let no Man wonder that I make here a Panegy- | 
Ec ick of Baniſhment, 1 am not a little obliged to 


it, 


' by 


Firſt, or certainly 
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ir, It hath created me your Friend, Servant, 
Slave: It is enough that I have ſaid Friend, ſince 


he is not a Friend who is not a Servant, yea a Slave; 


though there be thoſe that are Servants and Slaves, 


that be not Friends: For there are ſome in this Age 


that name themſelves by no other Stile than Saver, 
who notwithſtanding know no other Friendihip 


than that of Profit: and Interoſt. 1 would farther 7 
expatiate in Commendation of this your Baniſh- 7 


meit from your Country, it (by being not allowed 
ſtay at this time in my own) I were not Baniſhed 
out of your Lordſhip's Sight; otherwiſe 1 do o 


far like and wiſh your Baniſlument, that if I ha³dd 


your Worth and Innocency, (if this were not to 
with my Maſter guilty) I would with my ſelf Ba- 
niſhed: But fince I live under a Prince, who Crowns 
Merit with Reward, and never puniſheth the In- 
nocent, fince I eannot be an Exile, I woutd make 
my ſelf one; and I do not know whether Ido 
not make my ſelf one at this preſent, or am not 
made ſo, but I am Innocent, and therefore I do 


make my ſelf: I ſhould Glory rather to be made 


one, becauſe it would be a Glory to be made like 
to your Lordfhip. When Worthineſs doth not 
advance a Man higher, he gains the more Favour, # 
if it caſts him lower, than if it moved him not at 
all; If he be not gracious with a Man, or if he be * 
out of his Favour, there's no better way to make 
him gracious than to be disfavoured.Mens Tongues 
run in his Commendations, and their Hearts melt 
in Compaſſion of him, Great Worth is not with- | 
out Reward, even in this World: For it is found 
fomtimes among Men, who always promiſe that 
it ſhall be Rewarded; if thoſe Men do not Reward 


it, who are the Principal Debtors, thoſe Men will | 
not have any ſhare in the Benefit. Payments do 


cancel the Obligation, but he that is not paid is 


fill a Creditor, and feels the Debt ſtill to grow *. 
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pecauſe the Merit ſtill increa ſeth: So that Re- 
vards are then moſt ample, when they are never 
eceived. 
There's nothing that Man Affects more than 
raiſe, and there's nothing hinders it more than 
Envy, nor doth increale it more than Pity ; He 
that deſires one without the other, let him make 
himſelf deſerving, and let him wiſh himſelf un- 
fortunate: Merit in Diſtreſs doth produce the 
greater Compaſſion, by how much in Felicity it 
produceth the greater Envy; we are mov'd with 
gcompaſſion, becauſe we love the Worth of him 
who was our Inferiour, and becauſe we * fear the 
like Chance, by his Example who was our E- 
» 5 ual. . | 
þ Your Lordſhip hath, with your Reſoluteneſs of 
Mind amidſt Adverſity, United two Things, 
which were not wont to be at a great Diſtance 
before, to wit, Envy and Compaſſion; you have 
brought Misfortunes into Credit, and rendred 
them even deſirable, whilſt in the midſt of them 
you have rendred your Vertues even to Envy glo- 
rious. It was the ſaying of a Poet, ꝶ that He 
that would draw Tears from others, muſt ſhew his own. 
I know not whether he ſpake well, becauſe I know 
not whether Affection moves the greater Compaſ- 
ſion: This I know, that Behaviour moves a better; 
whatever Circumſtances are uſed to bewail the 
Chance, are turned to the Admiration ot the Per- 
ſon. Some Authors believe and teach (though 
perhaps amiſs) that the Carriage and Courage of 
Man do take away Compaſſion, becauſe they 
F abe away ye Appearance and Likelihood of Mis- 
Fortunes, as though Men cannot believe a Diſaſter, 
* | it 


L 


= * Czfar when! Pompey*s Head was brought to him ſaid -- 
Eco Pompeii caſum deploro & meam Fortunam 1n.e1#9, © Sut ton. 


" *. Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt primum ipſi til i. © Horace. 
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if they do not ſee Tears; this Appearance of 
Fortitude (drawing all to the Admiration of the 
Perſon) makes the Acerbity of the Diſaſter to be 
forgotten ; it doth not make it not to be truly be- 
lieved, but not to be well conſidered, but Admira-Þ 
tion is not without Delight, nor Compaſſion ® 
without Grief: Weeping proceeding moſt com- 
monly from a mixture of Sorrow and Delight, 
and Behaviour uniting theſe Paſſions together, 
will make us perhaps to thaw into many Tears; 
Whereas Affection will rather make us to nauſeate 
than to Weep. | 1 

The Recompence of thoſe Troubles which 
your Lordſhip has fuſta ĩned for the Republique is 
to be Troubled by it, but I believe that the Re- 
publique is Troubled more for you, than by you: 
A few Men can never make a Body, they can 
Marr it; and often do: And I believe alſo, that 
your Noble Lordſhip is more Troubled for the Re- 
publique than by it. | ” | 

+ I have heard you fpeak ſo Honourably and 
Reſpect fully of that Senate which hath Baniſhed 
you, and ſo Aﬀettionatly of your Country, that 
you would defire in a manner to be reputed Cul- 
pable, that ſhe might not be thought unjuſt : But 
NosBLE Six, He defends his Country who defends 
his own Innocence: It is eaſier to Demonſtrate that 
they have not once conſented to Baniſh your Lord- 
ſhip, than to go about to make Men believe that 
they have been ſo often overſeen in advancing you; 
as if their Prudence did neither let them foreſee 
and know the Vices ofa Man in his younger Vears, 4 
nor direct them how to Curb thoſe of his riper 


oo 


* 
* 


Age; 


= Et fac ere oy pati fortia, hoc Romanum eft, I. Flor. 929 


+ Ariſtides being Senrenc'd unto Baniſument ſaid, I wiſß 
my Country no more Harm, than that they may never any more 


have need of Ariſtides, | 8 
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Age: But had ſo At entruſted the Helm of 
their Veiſel to the Valour and Prudence of a 
Young: Man, who in the Maturity of his Age 
muſt be Caſhired, as unworthy of thoſe Fa- 
vours. | 

ReyuBLiqQues do often give way to Calumny, 
that they might. not take away the Trade of In- 
formers: They had rather Baniſn an Innocent 
Man, than ſuffer damage by not puniſhing a Guilty 
one. I fay not that the'Gommon-Wealth which 
his expell'd You, is unjuſt, Such thoughts are 


| 1 far from me: I am not ſo uncivill, nor ſo diſ- 
reſpectful. 1 Honour it much, and I would be 


is“ as glad to ſerve it, as I am ready to reſpect it; 
and if | would not reſpett it for any other reaſon, 

I would for this, That it 1s yur Lordſhip's 
Country : Otherwiſe in lieu of obtaining your 
Love and Favour, I ſhould purchaſe your Hatred; 
I ſhould not comfort you, but Exaſperate you ra- 


ther, fince you that are Innocent, will needs not 


be Innocent, only becauſe you are Judged and 
Condemned to be ſo, A 
It is no Contradiction to be juſtly Condemned, 
and to be Innocent: How many Offenders are 
= acquitted by Juſtice without Injuſtice? If that 
;» faying of Szxeca be true, that Thunderbolts dig 
never more juſt than when they are Adored by him 
that is Thunderſtruck, This moſt juſt Common- 


Wealth was never more juſt, than when it Ful- 


minated your Ba#iſhment, who doth ſo much Com- 
mend it, and wi ſuch Expreſſions of Honour 


ö diſcourſeth of it. Thrice Happy Common -Mealth |! 


were all the Citizens like you, ſhe could never 


. $ = commit an Errour : Baniſhment ſhould never be 
1 Pons unjuſt, northe Baniſhed Innocent : If at any 


Time ſhe were not juſt, Such Men would make 
her fo, when they Affirm and Teach, that The 
y Will of their Fathers or Senators 1s their Law. In 
Fi. 4 C Tyrannical 
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nnical Governments the Will holds the Place 
of Juſtice ; but in a Republique where Optimacy 
bears Sway and Rule, e may well enough 7 2 
with 8 Aer 


mur 1 devoted Servant, 
And Affectionate Friend, 
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Noble StR, 


Have been at a long Debate with my Self, 
I Firſt, whether I ſhould write unto ; and then 
what I ſhould write: To condole you. had 08 
dangerous; If Grief had poſſeſs'd your Mind al- 
ready, it would have increaſed its Strength: If it 
had not,it wauld have given it a Beginning: To Com 
fort you, raifed theſe Doubts within me : Either 
there were Reaſons for ſo doing,and then it would 


have been Suppoſed I had done it long ſince; or 


there were no Reaſons, and then it would have 
been an Undertaking-as Unneceſſary in the one 
C 2 * 77 ; Caſe, 


(/ao.) | 

Caſe, as Fond and Vain in the other: You have 
loft your . Dignities, nay you have loft none, if 
yqur Vertues adhere to you; and they do ſo, if 
vou can deſpiſe and ſcorn that which ſticks nat 
to you: That Circle of Friends, that did com- 
pa s you round and applaud you, were ſo many 

nemies; they rather beſieged you, and laid 
wait for you: The Friends of Honours {warm to 
the Place where they Reſide, becauſe they Affect 
thoſe Honours: I hey hate thoſe that dp enjoy 7 
them, becauſe they would enjoy them themſelves: 
He that feels the Weight of Honours, thinks 
them inſuppartable, and too heavy for him; and 
he that feels them not, is inſupporatable to them : 
He that is not Burthened with them, is a Burthen F 
to them: Should a Courſer that is Deckt with ö 


Trappings of Gold, and Purple, and carries a Ge- 
neral in Triumph to the Capitol, Take a Pride in 
the Arches, the Shouts and Acc lamations of tge 
People? Or rather complain of his Accoutrements, 
which are a Burthen father than an Ornament un- 
to him; When Gold as it is glorious, ſo it is pon- 
derous too: Alas! there are few that talk with 
you, but with your Fortune only; + Few that 
make Obeylance to you, but to the Dignities 
which you bear, and therefore no ſhare remains 
to you, no more than to the Steed; but the Pains # 
and the Burthen. EIT bp = 
If by the Divine Goodneſs and Clemency, Am- 
bition were orice quite exterminated or root- 
eq up out of the Hearts of Men, it would be a 
reater Difficulty I doubt not to perſwade Men 
to bear Rule than to obey : O Unhappy and 
Wretched Command then, that is thus food by 


Ambition, which makes Men believe, that they 
Command others when themſelves are Slaves, both 
4 an: <4 y to 


— — — — — | — 
Tei Reges non Regna colunt, J Sen. 
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e 9 0 it and others. * He that Commands, Com- 


if "Snands only to ſerve, and to ſerve thoſe which 
if ioop to him only, that they may Command him - 


HBehold the SHEPHEARD, who is an Emblem of him 
phat Governs People, and tell me whether the Flock 
ſerves him, or he the Flock? To ſqueeze their Milk 
und their Wool, doth not make him not to be à der- 
"Want : It makes him not to be a Free Noble Servant, 
But a Mercenary One: If a Man muſt ſeek out 

Dainty Viands for Food, if he muſt be Cloath'd 
: an Gold and Purple, if Armed with Sword and 
£5 Firebrands, He hath no Cauſe to complain of 
d Nature, that ſhe hath left him alone among 
|: other Creatures, as it were without Cloaths, 
n Food, or Arms: But if he would bear Rule and 


t 


h Dominion over Men, he hath ſome cauſe to com- 
- plain of her, becauſe to him (alone) of all other 


n Creatures, hath She aſſigned Dominion and So- 
e verainty over all other Creatures. | 

5, +: + Have you loſt your Dignities? you have not 
J- loſt them, but Surrendred them : They are the 
Favours of Fortune, being Seldom Characters of 
h Merit, but of Audacity; what other Goodneſs 
t have they in them, but what he Stamps on them 


s that doth enjoy them? If he be not Good, they 
s are not Dignites but Indignities ; you have not 
s 3 then loſt your Dignities, Þut theyhave loſt him 


that gave them that Denomination, and made 
them Dignities. 

Some Men are Born to Command, and ſome 
to Obey. Principality ſhould be meaſured by the 
Intellect, not by Cities and Provinces: He is 
not always a Maſter of others that hath others un- 
A : Fo der 
f * Magna: Servitus eſt magna Fortuna. Seneca. 

I Hud manentem fortunam : Si celeres quatit pennas reſigns 
ge dedit. J Horat. 

Epaminondas honoyes ita geſſit, ut Ornamen tum ron crcipere 
ſſed dare ipſi videretur, © Juſtin, ö 
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der him It is Fortune that confounds the Wor ks 
of Nature; Our Lonp God bath Srampt the 
Charatter of the worthieſt Man in the Nobleſt and 
Mort hieſt part of Man. Ina Play the Actors Ha- 
bits and Diſguites may well deceive thoſe S 
tors that are Below, but not thoſe that ſee the m 
near Hand. f The wife Man was upon the Stage 
to behold the Couzbr, when he 1aid, I ſaw 
the Maſter wall on Foct, while the Servants ride 
on | Hoiſeback. Our World here Below is for the 
moſt part AwTiPoDpts, or Counter to that of In- 
telligence ; There they argue the greateſt Digiuity 
from the vreateſt Meaſure of Knowledge, and 
here he hath the greateſt Diguites often who hath 
the leaſt Portion of Knowledge; When a Man 
is Born in a higher Condition, and is inferiour in 
Brain, He is an overſight of Nature, a Mouſter: 
Or if ſo be She had an Intention to make him 
juch, it was either to Chaſtiſe, or to Inſtrutt, to 
thew all that are Born 111 this World are not Born 
for the World. 

Would you know whac kind of Things thoſe 
Dignitics were which you enjoyed? Confider 
what thoſe are that do enjoy them: With how 
many would you change Conditions, if you were 
to change Perſons withal ? Wherefore they are 
not good of themſelves, fince they do not make 
Men good : * I have {een them more apt to cor- 
rupt Good eſs than to beget it: Our Nature is 
too Frail, to attain to pefection in Goodneſs: It's 
Raſhnels to ſeck an Augmentation of Vertue from 
Temptations; For they do oftentimes change it, 
bur always impair it: To ſubdue our own Aﬀe&ti- 
ous is a 2 difficult Task: But to Vanquiſh both our 

own 
— — ' — —— 
+ Eccles, 10 7. | 
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on and others too is almoſt ĩmpoſſible : What 
Mind will bound its Contentment with & little that 
enjoyeth much? What Humility that meets 
— Obe qwiouſpele and Homage doch not turn to 
Pri Gl 
Dignity is Uke a purple Attic, which doth 
embelliſh Dirt becauſe it hides the Uglineſs of it, 
but diſgraceth Gold, becauſe it hides its Spleu- 
54, dour Every I hing is Bright where the 
the Sun ſhineth : But a Carbuncle, if you will have 
it Glitter and Sparkle, Place ir in the Dark: Re- 
— it out of another Light, if you will ſee its 
* Vertue deſires to be Naked, and diſpoiled 
th of Dignities: and Sequeſtred from Wealth; it is 
2 Gemm "that ſhews all its Worth, when it is diſ- 
covered, it cannot be fo neatly Enchas'd, but 
the Beat "Sf that Part will be conceal'd that is 
Encha 
You NE <6ms Jowh: flom the Hill not thrown 
down thence: And now ſimee we are all! upon 
the N nd Level, we will meaſure them to- 
5 The Diſtance of the Object feen from 
8 the Bye deceiveth : In Figures that are Hand- 
| it SY not all the Beauty of them, 
_ in that are miſhapen, it diſcovers not 
all their Defe&s: A little Statue becomes not 
greater by being placed ona Hill, Nay Statue: 
placed on high, do Leſſen, or (at leaſt) ſeem 
eſſer to the Eye of him 1 beholds them; 
the Sea not to him, who taking the Baſis with 
Statue, does Meaſure both together. 
Men are not therefore nearer Heaven becauſe 
| 5 above: us He that mounts higher 
hath the more need to Deſcend; The way to 
Clitub high i is not to Climb :at all You may ſee one 
exalted ypon the Throne above others, who is far 
below others; The Thoughts of that Man who 
ſeams to you to touch We Ir Are r 
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low 4s Hell. * Fhat Body which you ſee, is not 
the Body of him you fee, It is his Carcaſs; there 
Man is, where his beſt Part reſides; or it he be 
not there, he ſhall go thithee r 

Heaven is made for humble Men, not fon the 
great Ones; He that is ſometimes neareſt to it, 
tees it leaſt; He that ſtands on the top of a Moun- 
tain, ſees nothing elſe but the Sun, Whereas he 
that is in the bottom of a Well, can thence num- 
ber the Stars alſo. | Wo 

You may perhaps be agrieved that your Com- 
mand 1s taken from you 1 - -+ Nature which hath 
planted in Man that-moſt Ardent deſire of Com- 
mand, would have ſhewed herſelf an eny1ous 
Mother, if ſhe had not alſo given ſomthing to 
Command; There is no Man but hath a King- 
dom within himſelf, aud he is not & worthy to 
be a King over others, that is not firſt a King o- 
ver himſelf; Rejoyce that you are a Commander 
over your own Affections, to ſee your Paſſions ſo 
good Subjects. This Harmony brings you to hear 
that of the Spheres, and Contemplate that of God þ 
himſelf, and in this moſt delightſul Symmetry, 
you ſhall taſt that Peace and Tranquility of Mind 
which was by the ancient SaeESs reputed the Fe- 
licity-of the Bleſſed. 'If you may nt come in 
Place to Right the oppreſſed, and do them Jul- 
tice, yet you may procure it to be done? If you 
have nothing left to relieve Men withal, Vet 
you have whereby to Pity them, and that Pover- 
ty which youcanndt relieve, you can ſupport an: 
bear: In all Places there is a Place for the Ex- 
erciſe of Vertue, for one that would Exerciſe | 

ri Haid nile 
— ———— — — 
* Scito te mortalem non eſſe Sed Corpus hoc, nec en quem for. 
ma iſta 1 Sed Mens cu jusque is eft quisque* Cicero. 
' + Cupido dominahdi cunctis affelkibus flagrantior Tacitus 
Qui relle faciat, non qui dominatur erit Rex, I Auſonius. 
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Yertue, for one that would exerciſe Verthe and not 
Ambition, and there it appears greateſt, where 
the leaſt Reward is expetted by 1t. TY 

+ What avails it to a Man to be Commander g- 
ver others, if he be a Slave of his own Paſſzons ? 
what availeth it to dwell in Palaces, to whoſe Sump- 
tuos Fabrick even the remoteſt Provinces iu che 
World are Tributaries, if in the mean while the 
Soul inhabits a ſordid naſty Body ? what Har- 
mony can recreate that Man that is compos d of 
nought but Diſcord within himſelf? And what 
Food can nouriſh him, that laboars with a thavſand 
Diſeaſes, and is upon the rack of Torments ? Is 
not this Body of Clay enough to preſs down the 
Soul, except we clog it alſo with the weight of Ci- 
ties, and Provinces,and Kingdoms? The Greatneſs 
of Dignities, is a Circumſtance which doth always 
add weight unto our Faults, but never to our Ser- 
vices, and this is ſomtimes Mens Reward in the 
World, that have deſerved well of it. * It is very 
true that Tranſition from a Place of eminent Com- 
mand, unto a private Life,is not eaſily concotted, 
except only by Thofe, who do not. change their 
Intellect by changing their Condition; I a Paiurer 
blot out a Picture that was drawn on a Table, and 
and makes a new one in its Place, that Table is nat 
the ſame,though it be the ſame, becauſe the Table 
doth not give the Name to the Picture but the Pics 
ture to it. Our underſtanding is a Plain | Tablet 
wherein no Lines are drawn; The Pictures and 
Fantaſmes of great Ones, which are imprinted jn it, 
are not the ſame with thoſe of private Men; there - 
fore the ſame Mans Intellect is not the fame when 
he becomes a private Man : The Change of Men's 


Condition is the Death of one Man and the Gene- 
Bs D ration 


— — — — — 

+ Si vis omnia tibi Suljici teipſum ſubjice Rationi, Senec Maul - 

tos reg? s ſi Rat i te rex exit. Ibid. 

* Jfeliciſſimume infortunijgenys eſt al ijuaudb faiſſe fœlieem. I Bc et 
Tabula raſa. J Ariſt. | 
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ration of another; and a good Death it is, if it 
He che Generation of a good Man. | 

Troubles, my Friend, are when we Err, the 
Rewards of our Errours,and when we do not Err 
an Augmentation of our Merit; Either they A- 
hate and expiate the 111, or Augment the Good: 
They are always Good themſelves, becauſe he is 
always Good that ſends them; it they appear evil 
it is becauſe he is evil that ſuffers under them. 
Tou are yr ans: becauſe you _ _ 

ur Dignities ; rather you are happy if you! 
2 —— : He — — — obtains 
this, even to deſire nothing: Thoſe Men are happy 
from whom Fortune cannot take away, not they on 
whom ſhe may beſtow : She is not unpleaſing, but 
to him, who was too much pleas'd with her: She 
cannot take away but from him that was her Almſ- 
nam We call het unjuſt, when we our ſelves are 
D. We complain of her for taking that which ſhe 
Had beſtowed, inftead of giving her Thanks that ſhe 
had beſtowed it': She doth not Rob but Reſume. 
Our worldly Felicities are but borrowed, when 
they are not reſtor'd back, they leave us of them- 
ſelves: Death is a Miniſter of Foctune, and ſee 
what Arrears of Debt are unpaid to this, they 
will be exacted of that other. 

He that in Misfortunes, looſeth not the String of 
Verxtue, is like an Arrow which when it loofeth not 
the String of the Bow,doth fly ſo much the more 
forwatd,by how much the more it was drawn back- 
ward; Fortune doth not retreat with an Intention 
to forſake, but to prove us, and where it finds great 
Spirits, there it returns with the greater Equipage. 
Ee deſerves not to entertain Fortune at her bet, 
when he cannot bear her Company at the worſt ; 

whilſt we ſeek her unſeaſonably before the time, 
we -ofcentimes meet our Death, and whilſt ſhe doth 
return to us at her own leaſure, She doth often 
find us Dead. SIT He 
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_- He that Hoiſeth Sails and diſplaystlem upon 
the Sail yards when the dea is Rough and Bo:ſterous, 
either Sinks the Vellel or Splits/it : We muſt be 
content to keep below, when our being higher may 
endanger our Sinking, He that cannot obtaura 
Calm, and yet by all means will needs Sail in a 
Tempeſt,doth not Sail but run a ground, and doth 
many times make himſelf unfit to entertain Calm 
Weather when it comes and ſmiles on him, becauſe 
it finds him already Split or Drownd. * Adverſity 
moſt diſturbs the Mind enetated by Proſperity.  __ 
If the Sroicks had not confounded together the 
Pains of the Body with the Paſſions of the Mind, 
they had not perhaps' fancied an Impaſſibility 
when they fancied an Indolency: For as in one 
Cafe, it cannot conſiſt with a Sound Mind ; ſo in 
the other, it may be imputed perhaps to the -f 
Greatueſs of Wiſdom ; Diſaſters are light or hea · 
vy as we pleaſe to make them; for they have no 0+ 

er Being or Exiſtence than in Opinion; if they 
were real things they would bealike im all- 

Conſider in your Caſe how many Men there bg 
who have not thoſe Dignities which you poſſeſs, and 
yet do not Complain, If you reply, that they da 
not Complain for not having them, becauſe they? 


have not had them; you Complain it ſgems not. 


for what you are, but for what you have been;and 


ſo you grieve for good, and not for evil z\Nay tell 


me alſo how / many + infirm Men, how many Beg- 
gers and other Sorts of People would deem them 
A Happy if they were in your Condition aud 
you call it an unhappineſs to be that which 

ſo many Men would account Happineſs, to arrive 
WI 12 f 0 01932107 at 
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uem res illus juſta deſeArvere ſecunde mutate qugtient. | Hor * 


1 rats ſapiens i Crurietur in Phalatidis, fauro diet quam 
Suave eſt tl? Cicero. TRE 5 * e * 
Adpinionem dale mur tam miſer eſt qui ſj guumtturꝭ N Sc uena 
A Nulam tam mi ſerum nominabis ſomum qua non inveniat in 
Miſemre — . 
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at? If you be upon thoſe terms (which 1 ſcarce be- 


eve) you are no way unhappy, but that you do 


not underſtand your own Happineſs. 

All Eftates and Conditions of Men in the Worl4 
are equal; if a Man will not change Croſſes with 
any other, when he ſees what comes to every Mans 
Lot and Share; much leſs will he change Felicities 
with any: For thoſe alſo are equal if not in the 
Scales of Weight, yet at leaſt in the Ballance of 
Juſtice, and if at any time the Novelty make a 
Difference, it is the Difference but of a few Days 
Afſſiefattion will preſently produce it to a Geome- 
#vical Equality. 

The Felicities of this World are not in things 
themſclves,they ſubſiſt in Opinions only, and ſo be- 
come great or ſmall, according as they are appre- 
Hended, and they have the greateſt ſhare of them 
that believe they have it: Soverainty is like a 
Mountain which ſeems to the Subjects who are at 
the foot of it with his towring Head to touch the 
Sky, but to thoſe who are at the Top of it ſeems 
with his Baſts to reach Hell. 

There is no Degree or Condition of Man but is 
Subject to Satiety, we ever defire what we do not 
poſſeſs; and our Will, fince it lives under thoſe 
Sheres which are in perpetual Motion, can never 
be at Reſt; Private perſons envy the Greatneſs of 
Princes, and Princes eavy the quiet Repoſe of pri- 
vate Perſons: Vet they will never deſcend or re- 
duce themſelves to this State of Life; but rather 
ſtill fear what they ſomtimes deſire, as though 
they are aſhamꝰ'd to become ſuch as they would 
ſeem to deſire to have been at firſt. | 

Be not therefore troubled that you are arrived 
at that State of Life which you have often envied 


in them that did enjoy it. There's ſome ſort of 


Maladies incident to Men that the Party muſt be 
ell beaten before he can be cured. Do we not with 
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Happineſs to Souls . Reſt, not inceſſaut 
Motion: behold you are this Day inv eſted in that 
Bliſs which you ſhall enjoy iu Eternity, if you 
can bear it well in this temporal Life; Every Man 
that hath his Quietueſs is not at eaſe, but as that 
Motion is beſt, the Author and Cauſe whereof is e- 


ver quiet; ſo that Quiet reſs is worſt which hath 


within it an active Pr inciple that loves no Reſt. 

Reſt you quietly my Friend, under the Cover of that 
Harbour to which that Wind of Envy bath driven you, 
which thought to drown you, avoid that Sea which hath 
ſwallow'dexpert Pilois, lulliog thoſe to ſleep wbom it could 
not break with Storms, you bave already buried Envy 
under your Ruins, and over them yau may build Monu- 
ments of Glory; you are not fallen, but have laid your 
ſelf down, not by a Malady, but with a Purpoſe to rake 
your Reſt, Envy is left bebind ro wait upon thoſe Dignities 
which you enjoyed, which are no way good if they be not 
Envied : Envy is a Worm which breeds only among Cor- 
rupt ion, not flies at true Worth, if it doth not find it wrapt 
in ſecular Affaits, which are attended with Profit and Glory, 
There is no other way of Goodneſs than to be good in 
God's Eyes, and be that is ſuch is ſo ſecure from Envy, chat 
be oftentimes falls within the Compa(s of Compaſſion. 

Conſider thoſe who live like wild Beaſts among craggy 
Rocks and borrid Woods, who being full of Grace and Ce- 
leſtial Vertues, & being ſequeſtred from Men, do mix Con- 
rerſation with the Angels in the Contemplation of tbeir 
Creator; and then tell me I pray you, wherber any doth 
Envy their Condition? Either they are pitied or commend- 
ed, Moreover let us regard thoſe Vertues rather, which 
make ,a Man good than thoſe which make a Man great, ſo 
we ſhall live ſafe from the Envy of Men, who meaſure 
Goodneſs by Greatneſs, and think him the beiter Man 
who is the higher. 

Leave, Friend, theſe Walls which hinder your Proſpect, 
and Contract your Horizon, theſe Walls which take away 
the Prerq;ative which God give unto Van, to contem- 
plate Heaven without diſcompoſing his Head: What other 
thing doth thoſe black Habits import, which at firſt Entrance 
do greet our Eyes, tban Grief and Sorrow, for the loſs of 
Eiberry which unawares they are depriyed of? To live 

„ in 
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in a great City, what is it but to live in a Spacious Priſon; 
where Men are fo wretched and loft, that they know nor 
their on natural Neceſſities, except the Senſſeſs Clock 
which is in à kind of per petual Motion, put them in Mind 
of them ? as though all things here depended on the Wheel 
of Fortune or of the Clock : Leave, I (ay my Friend, 
theſe Walls which can never ſo defend you, bur they ar 
the ſame time may oppreſs you with their Fall. Come 
with me under the cool Shades of Cedars and Beech; 
Come were no other Inchantment ſhall fill your Ears, 
than the Chaating of the Nigbtingal, cor any other Mur- 
murs than that of che Chriftal Brooks, where all Favours & 


Benefits are expected from the Bounty of Heaven, not of 


Men Here you ſhall ſee the Nightingal innocently diſplay- 
ing her Wings, and freely roving in the Woods from Tree 
ro Free, and with rhe Air of her Wings, mingle the ſweer 
Air ard warbling Notes of her Voice; not like t he City 
Birds which are conftraind ro make their Voices Mercena- 
ry. to beg their Meat in Tune, and earn it with a Muſick 
Leſſon; ſo that I know not whether theſe Priſoners being 
alſo bewircbed with theſe Walls, do lament or fing the loſs 
of their own Liberty. Here the Waters run under the 
harmleſs Lawrel with chaſt and undefiled Beauty; And 
ſomtimes running gently out of their Channels, leavin 

pearly drops upon the golden Flowers, and fweerly killing 
rhe enamelled Herbs, do make them fertile with their 
Amorous/Embraces: There in the Cities bom may ſee them 
forcedfrom their Natural Cour ſe, ind de flowerd, and being 
conveyed through cloſe Priſons and Chanels, taught to a- 
ſpire proudly towards Heaven, to fall afterwards more 
violently to the Earth. See how theſe matters do inſtruct 
us, that in the Ciries Men cannot in their own Natural 
Srare be advanced, that have not firſt loft their Native Li- 
berty; and that the end of their f Exaltatien and” Mount, 
ing up, is to fill with rhe greater Precipirarion. "I 
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8:NECA's Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, 
JT isa Maſterpiece to draw Good out of Evil; and by 
1 the Help of Virtue to improve Misforrunes into Blei- 
ſings. Ii a ſad Condition, youll ſay, for a Man to bg 
* barr'd the Freedom of his own Country, And is not this the 
6 Caſe of Thonſands that we meet every Day in the 
© Sireers d Some, for Ambition; others, to Negoriate, or 
for Curioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, Experience, 
Luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent: Some, to exerciſe their 
Virtues, others, their Vices; and not a few to Profti. 
© ricle either their Bodies, or their Eloquence? To paſs 
© now from pleaſant Countries into the worſt of Iſlands ; 
Let them be never ſo Barren, or Rocky, the People 
*.never ſo Barbarous, or the Clime never ſo Intemperate; 
He that is baniſh'd thither, ſha} find many Strangers ra 
live there for their Pleaſure. The Mind of Man is na- 
© rurally. Curious, and Reſtleſs; which is no Wonder, 
* conſidering their Divine Original: For Heavenly Things 
are always in Motion: Witneſs the Stars, and the 
' Orbs, which are perpetually Moving, Rolling, and 
changing of Places, and according to the Law, and 
*<. Appointment of Nature. But here are no Woods, you'll 
© ſay, no Rivers; no Gold, nor Pearl, Commodities for 
* Traffick, or Commerce; nay, bardly Provifion enough 
to keep the Inhabitants from ſtarving. 'Tis very Right; 
here are no Palaces, no Artificial Grottos, or Materials 
for Luxury, and Exceſs, but we live under the Protecti- 
* on of Heaven ; and a poor Cottage for a Retreat, is 
more worth, than the moſt Magnificent Temple, when 
that Cottage is Conſecrated by an boneſt Man under 
the Guard of his Virtue. Shall any Min think Baniſh- 
ment Grievous, when be may rake ſuch Company along 
with him? Nor is there any Baniſhmenr, bur yields e- 
nough for our Neceſſities, and no Kingdom is ſufficient. 
ſor Superfluities, It is the Mind that makes us Rich in 
nA Deſart; and if the Body be bur kept alive, rhe Soul. 
gy enjoys all Spiritual Feliciries in abundance, Whit ſig- 
nifies the being Baniſh'd from one Spot of Ground to a- 
* nother, to a Man that has his Thoughts Above, and 
can look Forward, and Bickward, and wherever he 
pleaſes ; and that, wherever he is, has the ſame Matter 
ro work upon? The Body is but the Priſon, or the 
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Clog of the Mind, ſubjected to Puniſhment, Robberieh 
Diſeaſes; but the Mind is Sacred, and Spiritual, and 
liable to no Violence, Is it that a Man ſhall want Gar. 
ments, or Cavering in Baniſhmenc ? The Body is 2 
ealily Cloached, as Fed; and Nature bis made nothing 
bard that is Neceſſary, Bur if nothing will ſerve us, but 
Rich Embroideries, and Scarlet, tis none of Fortune! 
Fault that we are Poor, but our own. Nay, ſuppole a 
* Min fhould have all reftor'd bim back again that be bay 
* loft; it will come to nothing, for be will want more 
* afcer that, to ſatisſie his Deſires, than be did before, 
to ſupply his Neceſſities. Inſatiable Appetites are not 
* (ſo much a Thirſt, as a Diſeaſe, 

To come lower now; Where's that People, or Nati. 
on, that have nor chang'd their Place of Abode > Some 
by the Fare of War; others have been caſt by Tempeſts, 
* Shipwrecks,or want of Provifions upon unknown Coats, 
Some bave been forc'd abroad by Peſtilence, Sedition, 
* Eartbquakes, Surcbarge of People at Home. Some 
Travel to lee the World; others for Commerce; Bar, 
in fine, it is clear, that upon ſome Reaſon or other, the 
* whole Rice of Minkind have ſhifred their Quarters; 
* chang'd their very N.mes, as well as their Habuaions ; 
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* Infomuch, that we have loſt the very Memorials of 


* whar they were, All theſe Tranſportatioos of People, 
* whar are they, but publick Baniſhments * The very 
* Founder of the Roman Empire was an Exile : Briefly, 
* The whole World bas been Franſplanted, and one Mu. 
© ration treads upon the Heels of another. That which 
one Man Deſires, turns another Man's Stomach ; And 
He that proſcribes me To day, ſhall Himſelf be caſt out To- 
* morrow, We have, however, this Comfort in our Misfor- 
tunes; we have the ſame Nature, the ſame Providence, 
< 1nd we carry our Virtues along with us, And this Blefſing 
* we owe ro the Almighty Power, call it what you will; 
a God or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a Divine Spirit, or Fate, 
and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes, and Effects: It 
* is, however, fo Order'd, tbat nothing can be taken 
from us, but what we can well ſpare; and that which 
is moſt Magnificent, and Valuable, continues with us, 
* Where ever we go, we bave the Heavens over our Heads, 
© and no further from us, than tbey were before; and 
* ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes, and Thoughts 
with thoſe Glories, what matter is it what Ground we 
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A Catalogue of Pamphlets, Cc. 
Pamphlets, &c. Folio. 


Or the Privileges 


and „ ee belouging to our 


Englith Peerage. 


Ex tracted trom the 


Writings of the moſt Celebrated Authors An- 


cient and Modern; 


Viz. Britton, Fleta, Plomden, 


Coke, Cambden, Fitzherbert, "Crooke, Clarendon, Bur- 
net, Nalſon, Ruſhworth,&Cc. "Together with feveral 
Remarks relating to our Temporal Peerage, 


way of Introduction. 


Price 15. 


by 


A Specimen of Biſhop Burnet's Poſthumous Hi- 
ſtory of Affairs of the Church and State of Great 


Britain, during his Time. 


Price 6 d. In $vo. 


the ſame Price. 
The Alarm. By a Perſon of Honour. Price 6d. 
The Picture of An Occaſional Contormiſt. pr. 34 
Gloria Cambriæ; or the Speech of a Bold Briton 


in Parliament, 
Price 6 d. 


ab 


againſt a Dutch Prince of Wiles. 


The Earl of Shaftsbury's Cale upon the Habcas 
with the Argumeats of the Council 


Corpus Act, 


Learned in the Law, and the Reſolution of all the 


Judges thereupon. 
The Trial of Skill; 


Price 1. 


or a new Seſſion of the Po- 


ets, Calculated for the Meridian of Parnaſſus, 


Price 15. 


The Univerſity Ballad, or the Church's Ad- 
vice to her two Daughters, Oxford and Cambridge 


let to Notes. 


Price 3 d. 


Sir Humphry Mackworth's Real Vindication ; 
the True Univerſity Anſwer to tne precended U- 
niverſity Ballad, Price 2 d. 

The Mcfſ:r7cr Defeated, or the Lawyers (Viz. 
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res 


Eſcape. A New Ballad. Price 2 4. 


Or 


A General Bil of Mortality of the Clergy of 
London, 


A Catalogue of Pamphlets, &c. 
London, who were Defunct by Reaſon of the Con- 
tagious Breath of the Settaries of that City, from 


the Year 1641, to the Year 1648, with the ſeve- 


ral Caſualties of the lame; Or a Brief Martyro- 
Jogy and Catalogue of the Learned. Grave, Keli- 
gious, aud Pious Minifters of the City of London, 
who were Impriton'd, Plunder'd, Þarbarouſly 
Us'd, and deprived of all Livelihood for theni- 
ſelves and Families in the abovelaid Years: For 
their Conſtancy in the Proteſtant Religion eſta- 
bliſh'd in this Kingdom, and their Loyalty to 


their Sovereign. Printed on a Broadſide for Fram- 


ing. Price 3 d. | 

Pious Inſtructions which were found hanging up 
in a Black Ebony Frame, written in Gold, in King 
Charles I. Cloſer, ſoon after his Death, Any. Dom. 
1648, Printed on a Broadſide. Price's d, ready 
Fram'd, 15. 3 EX 

The Speeches at large and Heads (very neatly 
engraven on a Broadſide) of Mr. V. Paul, and F, 
Hall, Eſq; who were both Executed at Tyburn, 
July 13, 1716. Price 13. 6 d. wy | 

A very neat Effigies of the late Reverend Mr. 
Charles Leſlie; either Engrav'd or in Metzotinto. 
1s. 6d each. | | 
Pamphlets in Quiarto. Es 

A Vindication of the Royal Martyr King 

Charles I. from the T-iſh Maſſacre, in the Year 
1641. Caſt upon him in the Life of Richard Baxter, 
wrote by himſe!i,and ſince in the Abridgment, by 
E. Calamy. Price 4 d. 5 

A Survey ot Princes and their Favourites, by 
the Ingenious Monſieur de Balzac, in his Ariſtip- 
pus Abridg'd and Tranſlated. Price 3 4d. 

The New AHociation of thoſe called Moderate 
Church Men, with the Modern Whips and Faxaticks, 
ta undermine and blow up the Prefent Church 


and Government, in two Parts. Price 1s 64. 
| Caſſundra. 
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Caſſandra. (But I hope not) telling what will 
come of it. In two parts. Price 2 s. 6 d. 

Gallienus Redivivus, or Murther will out; Being 
a true Account of the Dewitting Glencoe, Gaffney, 
&c. Price 6 d. 

All theſe by the late Mr. Leſſie. 

The impudent Babbler Baffled: Or the Falſity 
of that Aſſertion utter d by Bradſhaw, in Cromwell's 
New Erected Slaughter-houſe, Namely, That 
Charles I. was no Hereditary, but an Elective 
King; depending ſolely on the Votes and Sutfra- 
ges of the People; Detected and Confuted by 
Lawyers, Divines, Hiſtorians, Records of Parli- 
ament, and Authentic Pedigrees, &c. By John 
Brydall, Eq; Price 15. | 

The Rights of the Church of England aſſerted and 
prov'd, in an Anſwer to the Rights of the Prote- 
ſtant Ditſenters, By Dr. S — . Price 1 s. 6 d. 

The Caſe of the Church of England's Memorial 
fairly Stated; or a Modeſt Enquiry into the 


Grounds of thoſe Prejudices that have been enter- 


tain'd againſt it. Price 1 5s. 

The Memorial of the Presbyrerians, Exemplified 
in the Solemn League and Covenant, as it paſſed 
in England, Jan. 29, 1644. With the Perſons 
Names then Preſent: Whereunto is annex d. 
1. The Form and Manner of His Majeſty (Ring 
Charles 24's) Coronation in Scotland: with a Ser- 
mon then Preach'd on that Occaſion, by Rebert 
Dowelaſs, of Edenborough. 2. A Declaration of 
the King's Majeſty to all his Loving Subjetts of 


the Kingdom of Scotland, &c. lu the Year 1650. 


3. The great Danger of Covenant-breaking, Cc. 
In a Sermon Preach'd by E. Calamy, the 14th of 
Jan. 1645. beiore Sir Thomas Adams, then Lord 
Mayor,together with the Sherritts, Aldermen,and 
Common-Council, of the City of London : Bei ng 
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the Day of their taking the ſolemn League and 

Covenant at Michael Baſſſhaw, London. With a 

Preface. Price 16. 

The Afembly Man. A Satire. written by Sir 
John Birſten bend. Price 6 d. 

N. B. All the above Quarto Pamphlets may be 
had Collected and Bouud together in one Vo- 
lume. Price 10 5. ä 

A Hymn to the Pillory. By D. D. F. Price 6 d. 

The Country Vicar's Addreſs to her Majeſty 
Price 6 4, 

The u Aſhire Racers a Poem. In a Letter from 
H— $.—ten., to his Friend T— P—a Printed 
for the uſe of all Fockeys, whether North, South, 
Eaſt, or Weſt. Price 6 d. | 

A Gl:mpſe of Hel; Or a ſhort Deſcription of 
che Common ſide of NEwGATE. Price 6 d. 

A Step to the Lobby. Price 6 d. 
 Phyiick.A Poem. The ſecond Edition Price 6d. 

Patience. A Preſent to the Preſs-Yard. Price Gd. 

The Presbyterians Plea: Setting forth their great 
Services done to the Church of England; and good 
Correipondence between them, from the Reign 
of King CHARLES the Firſt, to this preſent Time. 
Price 6: -- | | | 

The Secret Hiftory of the Calves-Head-Club, 
Compleat,wherein the Religion of the Calves-Head 
Hekous, in their Aniverſary Thankſgiving Songs on 
the 30 of Jan. by them call'd Anthems. with Re- 
flections thereupon, The ſixth Edition, with large 
Additions. Price 1 5. 

A Hue and Cry after DANIEL Deror, and his 
Coventry Beaſt: With a Letter from that worthy 
Horſe-Courſer to a Friend of Mr. Ma vo in Coventry 
that Lent it him. Price 2 d. 

The Moderation, Juſtice, and Manners of the 
Review. Exemplified from his own Works. Pr. Gd. 

HyyocR1SY unveild: Or the true Character 
of a Self Edifying Non-Conformift. To which is ad- 
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ded the Saints wholeſome Advice, to their good 


Patron and Protector OLivER CROMWELL, of ever 


- Bleſſed Memory among the Holy Ones of this King- 


dom. Price 6 d. 
Ihe Devil turn'd Limner; or a Celebrated Vil- 
lain drawn to the Life. With a Satire againſt 
Loyalty, Suppos'd to be ſpoken by Bradſhaws Ghoſt 
Price 6 d. 
An Argument of a Learned Judge in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber upon a Writ of Error, out of 
the Kings Bench,in a Cauſe wherem Sir Samuel Bar- 
nediſton was Plantiff, againſt Sir Milliam Soame, 
Sherriff of the County of Suffolk Defendant, where- 
inthe Privilege of the Houſe of Commons, in de- 
termining Matters relating to the Right of Elec- 
tions of their own Members is Juſtified. Pr. 6 d. 
The Humours of a Coffee-Houſe, A Comedy. 
Price 6d. | 
Self-Murther arrain'd & condemn'd as utterly 
unlawful : By the Judgment of Learned Heathens, 


Jews, and Chriſtians. Occaſion'd by the many and 


late Inſtances of this Kind. By John Brydall Eſq, 
Price 6 d. 

Some Propoſals towards Propagating the Goſ- 
pel in our American Plantations. Humbly offer'd in 
a Letter to Mr. NELSON, By Francis BRookstsy, 
B. D. To which is præfix d Mr. Monk an Gop- 
wix's Account of Religion in the Plantations; with 
the Cauſes of the Neglect and Decay thereof in 
thoſe Parts. Price 6 d. | 

Some New Enquires relating to the following 
Curious Subjects. vix. A Threefold Motion of the 
Earth. The Rectification of the Calendar. The 
Flowing and Ebbing of the Sea. The Nature of 
the Loadftone. The Variation of the Compaſs. 
The Caule of Sea Currents and Trade Winds. The 
various Motions of all the Celeſtial Orbs. The 
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finding out the true place of the Moon. And faci- I 
litating the Diſcovery of the Longitude. To is 
which is added an Appendix containing an Eu- || fc 
quiry into the Nature of Comets; and of the C 
Diſſolution of the World by Fire.By W. Warr, 
Author of the Hiſtory of Infays Baptiſm. Price 64. I 
A Summary of Material Heads, which may be ſai 
enlarg'd and improved into a Compleat Anſwer to I 
Dr. BunxEr's Theory of the Earth; digeſted in- J 1 
to an Eſſay, by ArcniBalD Lover, (then blind) / 
Brother and Penſioner of the Charter-Houſe. Pr.6d. It 

A Funeral Oration upon the the Death of the 
moſt High, moſt Mighty, and moſt Religious 
Prince James the Second, King of Gxzar Br1- 
TAIN 5 Spoken by Meſire Henry Emanuel de Ro- 
quet, Dr. of the Sorbonne, done from the 1 3th Edi- 
tion of the French. Price 1 5. 

Reaſons for reducing and keeping France within 
juſt Limits. Price 6 d. 

The Engliſh Lucian; or Modern Dialogues be- 
tween a Vinrner and his Wife. A Reformer of Man- 
ners and his Wife A Captain of the Guards, A 
Maſter of Arts, and a Lady's Woman. Price 6 d. 

The Mask of Moderation pull'd off the foul 

Face of Occaſional Conformity. Price 1 5. 
A Letter from a Country Juſtice of Peace to an 
Alderman of the City of London, concerning the 
Biſhop of Salisbury's Speech. Price 6d. Theſe two 
by Mr GRrASCOME. _ 

Faction Diſplay'd. A Poem. Price 6 d. 

Moderation Diſplay'd A,Poem. By the ſame 
Author. Price. 6 d. | 

The Diffenter. A Poem, Price 1 6. 6 d. 

A fair Shell, But a Rotten Kernel: Or a Bitter 
Nut for a Factious Monkey. Price 1 6. 

The Rambling Fuddle-Caps; or a Tavern 
Struggle for a Kiſs, Price 6 4. The 
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The Riddle. Ora Paradoxical Character of a 
ei- | Hairy Monſter often found in Holland. To which 
o || is added a merry Muſical Entertainment to be per- 
n- | form'd, before a Grave Aſſembly of Cornuted 
he Þ Citizens. Conſiſting of the following Songs, Vi, I. ö 
Muſic Commended; and Scraping Ridicul d thro moſt 
d. | Inſtruments; ſhewing the vaſt Difference between 
be Nan expert Maſter, and a dull Performer. 2. The 
to ¶ Plain-Dealing-Lover. 3. The Friendly-Caution, 4. 

n- | The Woman-Deſpiſer. 5. The Sea-Fight. 6. The 
1) fl YVirtuous-Lover. Alſo an Anſwer to a Letter ſent _ 
J. to borrow a Horſe. * 

ne The Four Iaſt Pamphlets are written by Mr. E. 
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. Popery and Schiſm equally dangerous to the | 
Church of England as by Law Eſtabliſh'd, and Sepa- 
ration prov'd from undeniable matter of Fact and 
Reaſon, to be even in the Opinion of the Pope, Car- 
A dinals, and Jeſuits, the only Probable means for > 
1 Introducing Popery again, upon the Ruin of the E- 
4 ſtabliſh'd Church. As alſo a Prefatory Diſcourſe 
touching the preſent aud paſt Times; and a Let- 
ter to the ſeveral Teachers of each Reſpective 
Diſſenting Congregation in Great- Britain. To which 
is præfix d a Frontiſpeice neatly Engraven, and 
repreſenting the Heads of the moſt noted Feſuits 
and Fanaticks. The fourth Edititon. Price 1 s. 
The Riſe and Growth of Fanaticiſm ; or a view 
of the Principles, Plots, and perfiicious Practices 
of the Diſſenters, for upwards of 1 50 Years; their 
Baſeneſs in perverting the Word of God, detected 
and expos'd. With a Particular Inſtance of a moſt 
unheard Piece of Inhumanity of Mr. Ricuary 


. | BAxTER'S 


* 


4 Cali er Pamighlets, &c. 
A 8. * Alto tcp Life of that pre- 
Reformer Jour NOX» An Account of 
e Writings and Life of Bucyuanan: Together 
with King James the Firſf's Character of the Pre/- 
byterians.. The Sixth Edition. Price 64. 
Collection of above 500 Old Stories, which 
were the Forerunners of the Revolution in 88. 
To which is added ina Poſt ſcript, The trueſt Account 
that ever was yet Publiſh'd of the Pretended Iriſh- 
Maſſacre, which went thro” England and Scotland in 
one Night. With a Difrovery of the Manager 
of that and another Intrigue, never before made 
Publick.. The ſecond Edition. Price 1 5. 
 ASpecimen of the late Biſhop of Saxum's Poſt- 


. humous Hiſtory of the Affairs of the Church aud 


State of Great-Britain, during his Life. By Robert 


Elliott, M. A: To which is added Mr. LesL1e's 


Character of an Enthuſiaſt, The third Edition. 


Price 6 d. 


The Character of a Low-Church-Man. By Dr. 
52 I. The third Edition Price 6 d. 

The Memorial of the Church of England, hum- 
bly offer'd to the Conſideration of all | iu Lovers 

of the Church and Conſtitution. To which is ad- 


| ded an Introductory Preface, wherein is contain'd 
the Life and Death of the Author. Price 1 s. 


An Exact Liſt of the Rump Parliament. Pr. 34. 

Fanatick Moderation; exemplified in Biſhop 
HAL1's Hard Meaſure, as it was written by him- 
ſelf. To which is annex'd a'Specimen of the Un- 
parralled Behaviour of the SrcrARIESs, towards 
ſome others ot that Sacred Order; as likewiſe a 
Liſt of the London Clergy, who were Sequeſtered, 
Plundred, and Haraſſed, during the Havock of, 
the Grand Rebellion. Price > La 4 


